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The Story of Daubigny. 


HE following narrative of the life of the despicable 

wretch who bore the above name was given before a 
magistrate when the subject of it was under examination re- 
specting the crimes with which he was charged. The legal 
formalities are omitted as useless. 

“ My name is Daubigny. A French nobleman, travelling 
through England, was seized with a sudden illness in a village 
in Devonshire, and compelled to continue at a farm-house 
'tillhis recovery. He then departed, and was forgotten ’till 
after the lapse of a few months the daughter of the farmer 
Was pregnant, and declared the Frenchman to be the father 
of the child of whom she was about to be delivered. I was 
shorily afterwards born, and took the name by which my father 
had been called. [ know nothing more of my infancy. [ 
Was put to a petty school in the next market town, and was 
educated according tomy station. Eventhis education [should 
not have had, had it not been for the caprice, for I cannot 
call it charity from aman who never experienced an emotion 
of generosity, of a lawyer or steward in the neighbourhood. 
The name of this man is Larkins ; he is now living, and his 
crimes are one of the objects of my present deposition. 

“ I have forgotten to mention what is nevertheless neces- 
sary to be known, that my mother died as she gave me birth, 
and that thus [ never knew the happiness of parental care ; 
may this misfortune be some plea in my favour! 1 should have 
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been doubtless less guilty had my early actions been checked ; 

but, from design as 1 have reason to believe, [ have been, as j it 
were, designed for roguerv, and scarcely knew what vice was 
before I had inmerge ed into it almost beyond recovery. Have 

I not cause to curse that protection which has only fostered me 
as an instrument of villainy ? 

* The younger Larkins, for thus he was called to distinguish 
him from the father of the same name, wos at this time land- 
steward in the family of the Oldcastles. When I had reached 
the age of sixteen, he contrived to introduce me into the same 
family as aclerk tothe old justice. ‘The day on which L entered 
upon that employ he thus addressed me :—* I need not say, 
Daubigny, (said he) that youcan have no claim upon me, and 
that all Ihave done for you, or mean to do for you, is of my 
own choice, and without any duty or obligation. I expect, 
therefore, a suitable return. You must endeavour in turn to 
promote my interest; you must be vigilant to augmeut my 
interest in the family of our common patron. You are not 
without talents, exert them to our common benefit, 

“ From this time we were united in a cor nspirac} y agai inst our 
employer. The old justice was tor many reasons d liscontented 
with his son Geoffry ; it was ny busiuess to foment this dis 
content and cherish ittohatred. Amongstother things, the old 
geutleman was chiefly discontented that his son Geoffry had 
refused to ally himself to the family of a neighbouring gentle. 
maw whose daughter was as deficient in every other respect 
as she abounded in wealth. Geoffry was an accomplished 
gentleman, and could ill endure to unite himself to the vulgarity 
of a couatry-bred heivess. £ was at the same time the con- 
fidant of all parties. [I encouraged Geoffry to persis t in his re 
tusai, and with the old ‘squire lamented the obstinacy and 
ungrateful disobedience of the son. Larkins praised me for 
my talents of hypocrisy, and I had already so lost the sense 
of right and wrong, that I was elevated in my own opinion by 
Suc praise, 

I daily contrived some new expedient to widen the breach 
betwee: 1 father and SO, and by exagvrerauon on both sides, 
and carrying backwards and forwards what each had said of the 
other in the heat of their passion, soon destroyed all their sur 
viving affection. 

“ One di Ly, in partic ular, Geoffry | had left his fat her, each 
equally indignant with the other ; as he passed through the 
hall Isaw the tears of a worthy beart startin the eye of the young 
man.—* How have I merited this treatment from a “father 
whom I affectionately love ? said he softly to himself, and an- 
conscious that | heard him. The father followed him into the 
hall within a minute afterwards.—* What did the ungratet 
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rascal mutter?” said he tome. I affected to deny thatI had 
overheard him. 

“ You must have overheard him,’ said he to me. 

“ I confessed that I had, and after some affected reluctance, 
repeated words very different from what he had said, and con- 
éluding with a menace of revénge. 

“ Amongst the propensitiesof the old gentleman thestrongest 
was his passion for the sports of the field; and he was pecu- 
liarly anxious, even to a point of ridicule, with regard to his 
breed of greyhounds. He had a dog of this species of unusual 
excellence, and which, as flattering his foible, was so much his 
favourite that he had refused from a brother sportsman a most 
princely price for the purchas¢ of it. Ranger was every where 
the inseparable companion of bis master. Upon the following 
morning when Ranger was called to accompany the old ’squire 
in his usual walk, the dog was for along time called and sought 
in vain, ‘till at length he was found dead iv his kennel.. He 
bad been shot in the head with a pistol. 

“ Tneed not say whose act this cruelty was, nor to whom I 
contrived to divert the suspicion. Mr, Geoffry had a common 
practice of exercising himself in pistol-shots, and had arrived at 
such excellence of aim that it bad become his hobby-horse. 
He was the only one in the house who was known to possess 
pistols, or indeed did possess them, as, the more effectually to 
accomplish my purpose, [ had committed the act with his pistols. 
I contrived, moreover, to recal to the memory of the old 
gentleman the menace of revenge on the preceding day ; in a 
word, the father was persuaded that his favourite had been 
killed by his son. 

“ Thus was the generous nature of Geoffry not only sus- 
pected, but convicted of an act of crueltyand meanness which I 
au persuaded he would sooner have died than been guilty. My 
purpose, however, succeeded ; and the old ’squire was con- 
vinced that his son was the meanest and most base of men. 
These slight circumstances will better enable you to judge of 
our arts than others more important. 

“ These efforts to make and widen the breach between father 
and son were conducted, with so much address, that we fally 
succeeded in inflaming each against the other. We lost the 
confidence of neither ; Geoffry, in particular, distinguished us 
both with marks of his favour, and not unfrequently lamented 
to me the sentiments which his father had conceived against 
him. * Had [ merited such treatment, said he,’ ‘I could have 
endured it with more patience ; but as [ know that [ have 
in no manner deserved it, I feel it with its full bitterness. 
My good friend, you possess the confidence of my father 
as well as myself, spare no efforts to restore to me his lost 
affection,’ 
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“ The nature of Geoffry was open as the day, he had not a 
grain of suspicion ; in a word, he was exactly the character 
which the success of our artifices required. 

“ An incident happened at this tine which conferred upon 
us the fruits of our practices. ‘This was the death of the old 
justice. In his will he bequeathed a mest ample legacy to Lar. 
kins, and one of three hundred pounds to me. We had per- 
forméd our parts so well, that we each retained the same situa- 
tions in the houschold of Geolfry as we had done in that of his 
father. 

* Within a short period after the death of his father, Geoffty 
departed, accompanied by me, on his tour to the continent. 
[ attended him as a spy upon his actions. The evening pre- 
ceding his departure, Larkins thus addressed me:—* You have 
seen, my friend, the fruit of our former practices ; continue 
them for they will never fail. The harvest of hypocrisy and 
family dissension is sure. Never leave the side of your master; 
watch his actions, study his weaknesses, and study their gra- 
tification. Preserve our influence in the family. A thousand 
Opportunities of advantage may occur to those who reside 
in a family destitute of heirs. The health of Geothy is 
weak.’ 

“ Such was the advice which I imprinted in my memory, and 
by which | intended to guide my actions. 1 encouraged 
Geoffry in every excess in the hope that it might be fatal to 
him. Bat, unfortunately for our purpose, Geofiry was but 
little addicted to what is called pleasure. Lndeed | must do 
him the justice to acknowledge that be was the mest accom. 
plished gentleman | have ever beheld; bis manners and his 
pleasures were equally elegant ; he possessed every modern and 
ancient language ; he was a most excellent master, and a most 
worthy man. In an age of petulant infidelity, or rather pre- 
tended infidelity, he was a good Christian, and understood the 
foundation of his faith. 

“ An opportunity, however, at length occurred for the exer- 
cise of ourtalents of mischief. Lwas walking one day with Mr. 
Geoffry in the sireetsof the town of Orleans, when the great 
church of the city attracted our notice, and seeing the doors 
open we entered it. Proceeding up the aisles to the part of the 
church which was divided off as the place for prayer, aod 
looking through a glazed door, we beheld a young woman pros 
trate before the altar, apparently in a tervourof devtion. We 
contrived to approach her unperceived. ‘ Gracious God of 
Mercies!” said she, raising her face to heaven, ‘ save my beloved 
father; save him from the hands of ruftians, save him from the 
knife of the murderer Saying this she arose, and turning 
she beheld Mr. Geoffry and myself. 
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« Never shall I forget the impression. which was now made 
upon ine. i belield the most perfect beauty ia a girl gf sixteen; 
she was tall, womanly, with ao air which announced ber to be 
of no vulgar rank. Geofiry was still more struck ; we stood 
motionless as*she slightly curtsied to us aud withdrew. [twas 
yot ‘till she had nearly disappeared through the church doors 
that Mr. Geoffry sufficiently recollected himself to desire me 
to follow her. [ obeyed, and traced her to the convent of 
Ursulines. She was received at the. doors of the church by 
three elderly women, who accompanied her to the convent. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ALPS. 


Extracts from the Journal of M. Dolomiews Last Visit to the 
Alps; by M. Braunn-neer-gaard 


(Continued fron: Page 329.) 


NEXT morning, in company with the prefect we visited 
AN the banks of the lite river of Emmes, in search of the 
variolite upou which Saussure hos given a chapter. We broke 
a great number of stones, without being able to find the least 
trace of it; “ This,” said Dolomieu, “ is the first ume that 
Saussure has deceived me; for, in general, I am able only to 
confirm what he has related.” [tis very possible that Saussure 
never was on the spot, and that the stones which he has des 
scribed were given him as hayiug been found in this vicinity. 
The river has some gold in its sand, which was formerly col- 
lected; but the persons who used to employ themselves in 
this pursuit are now dead. We were slowa some louis coined 
of the gold. The town is large, but its population small. It 
is reckoned at only three thousand souls, “We breakfasted at 
the pre fe cts, who showe dus the plast ors of Christ, a sculptor 
Whoss usual residence is at Emmes, but who was now on a jours 
ney in Italy. We visited a drawing school, which is under the 
direction of professor Schmit, who was likewise not thea .at 
Emmes. He appeared to me to be particularly eminent in 
architecture, his designs of which description have gained 
several prizes in Germany. 

This being Sunday, | went into a church, where, as usual, in 
a little chapel, L saw a variety of human skulls; but, what 
surprized me was, to see that each skull was accompanied 
with the naine ef the person to whom.it belonged in life. 

Nothing is more beautiful than the environs of Lucerne. 
On every side are lanes, along which, as ia many other places 
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in Switzerland, wooden shelves are set up, with seats below 
them, on which the women, as they go to market with their 
provisions on their heads, may deposit their baskets, and sit 
down to rest themselves. The same seats are also the frequent 
resort of -youthful lovers, who meet here to talk of their pase 
sion. To travellers in general they afford great accommoda. 
tion. 

We embarked with the prefect, to cross the laké called 
Winckersee, in our way to Stantz. Ata distance, we siw the 
pretty little hermitage of Stantz-stad, which serves as a port to 
the town of the same name. On the right is Mont Pilat, of 
which Mont Lapper is a continuation. The whole is of lime. 
stone. Near this is the = where the lrench disembarked, 
when they marched for Stantz. On the left is Mout Riggi, 
composed of pudding-stone. On. the same side, four years 
ago, there was a violent convulsion of the earth: it appears 
to have been occasioned by the bursting forth of four springs, 
which appeared immediately after the catastrophe. Not far 
hence is the village of Wegeois, which furaishes vegetables 
for Lucerne. We landeed at Hengischwell, whose tower rises 
above the trees which embellish the foot of Moat Pilat. 

Nature has formed in the sides of the mountain numerous 
cavities, which are used as cellars, and possess naturally an ex- 
traordinary coolness. We intended to visit the ruins of Stantz, 
but it was now too late. We passed to another part of the 
great lake, called Oberwalden, whence we went to Sarnen, 
which is very prettily situated. It is the capital of Oberwal- 
den, which once made part of Unterwalden. In all parts of 
Switzerland are seen Maisons de ‘Tirage, (ball-firing-houses,) 
buildings in which they practice firing with the musket; in 
Sarnen, however, there is one of a larger size than ordinary. 
Almost all the young people play upon some instrument. At 
four o'clock in the morning, they gave us aserenade. We left 
Sarnen at an early hour, for we were to visit, at a league’s dis- 
tance, the church of Saxlen, celebrated for six large columns 
of blackish marble, veined with white. Behind the church is 
a chapel, in which is interred the body of Den Heclige ’Claus, 
a sort of saint, whose name was Nicholas Flvé, and who, in 
1481, greatly contributed to the political union of the lesser 
cantons, and is said to have worked many miracles. Under 
his coffin isa hole, in which reposes the body of his wife. No- 
thing astonished me so much as to see people at their prayers 
before the relicts of this saint. The day was the festival of St. 
Matthew. In the church are paintings which have relation to 
Den Heclige "Claus. 

Here the women wear a large pin, which fastens up their 
hair behind. We made a tour of the lake of Lungeren, and 
dined at a village of the same name. We went through 
line 
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fine woods of fir-trees, and crossed the mountains of Breun- 
nich, to reach Meyringen, distant seven leagues. This city is 
the capital of Ober-Hasle. The inhabitants call themselves 
descendants of Swedish emigrants, who settled, four hundred 
years ago, upon these lands, then in an uncultivated state: 
they add, that the population of the new settlement becoming 
too numerous, a part retired to Freuchtigen. I have seen a 
German song upon the subject, but full of absurdities. [ 
wished to purchase it, but the owner refused to take my money. 
I remarked one particular in the costume of the women, which 
a good deal resembles that of the female Swedish peasants ; 
jt is, that the former wear upon their heads a coloured hand- 
kerchief, tied in the same manner as in Sweden. The sheep of 
this country are tolerably good ; they weigh from forty to se- 
venty pounds (sixteen ounces to the pound); and cost from 
twelve francs to a louis-d’ or each. 

In the morning, we took a guide for the glaciers of Grin- 
delwald, a distance of six leagues, on a road which is none of 
the best. We saw the cascade of Reichenbach, which is beau- 
tiful, but the visit to which we did not enjoy so much as we 
could have wished, because it poured with rain. At half-way, 
we reached the chalet of Schwartzald, where we breakfasted. 
We were supplied with excellent cream, which is here called 
nucle. The young people employ the long winter evenings ia 
making spoons, and other small articles, of fir-wood. The 
workmanship is so pretty, that we were induced to purchase se- 
veral specimens. As we left the chalet there came on a fall of 
snow, accompanied with a degree of frost, so that the descent 
of the mouniain of Scheideck became extremely difficult, 
and we fell at every step. Wedrew near to the glaciers, and 
now the courage of our companions failed them; but, Dolo- 
mieu, who unfortunately bad not a sufficient apprehension of 
fatigue, engaged me to follow him. We did not, however, 
quite reach them; for, among mountains, what appears very 
close to the spectator is often at a great distance. The great 
cascade of Grindelwald, which falls between two mountains 
of limestone, is very beautiful. We were assured that on the 
tops of the mountains there is granite. The lesser cascade is 
not so beautiful. From the inn, there is an excellent view of 
both the cascades. 

In the morning, we took the road to Thun, amid the rain, 
which continued. In the villages, we met with children who 
asked for charity, offering pyrites, and fruits on plates. It is 
five leagues to Interlachen. We had designed to make an ex- 
cursion along the coast, to see Lauterbrunnen, and the cascade 
of Staubach. This, however, we gave up, because nothing of 
the kind can be enjoyed in bad weather. Dolomieu said, what 
we afterward tound to be true, that he was sure every body 
9 would 
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would blame us for having omitted to see the finest thing in 
Switzerland. It is thus that people always talk to us of those 
things which we have not seen ; and itis for this reason, added 
he, that we ought always to see whatever enjoys celebrity. Ine 
terlachen is a pretty little town. I learned too Jate, that in it 
there resides one of the most eminent historical designers in 
Switzerland ; his name is Konig. _ He is at present engaged 
on-a work of costumes, which ‘he engraves In imitation of 
crayons. Ii is said, that these engravings are among the 
best of the kind, but {was notable to see any impressions my- 
self. 

Not far from [nterlachen, there is a place of embarkation 
upon the lake, whence # passage may be made for Thun; but 
we took a path which winds across the mount: tins, and which, 
in some parts, is difficult, even for mules. Lt was night whee 
we reached Thun, where there are some small fortitications, 
and which we quitted in the morning to go to Berne. This 
road, which is six leagues in length, is excellent; and here we 
began to perceive the favourable effects of the measures taken 
by the late agricultural society of Berne. In the front of 
every farm- house there is a machine for cleaning corn. The 
roofs appeared tome toosharp. They usually go to plough 
with three horses, and every pl. such is accomp: inied by women 
and children, who break the clods before the rye issown, All 
the fields are enclosed by low hedges, usually of quickset, but 
not so well trained as with us, for they are cut only to half 
their height; whereas this operation shy ould be carried as neat 
to the ground as possible, if it is wished to render them impe- 
netrable to cattle and sheep. Much trefoil is sown here, and 
cut green to be given to the cows, which are kept in 
sheds. . The dung-heaps are as well managed as in common. 

At Berne, we were obliged to show our passports, a thing 
very unusual in Switzerland. The arcades which are ina front 
af all the houses, surprised me much, They are called 
laube. They contribute to render the town gloomy, an effect 
which is also produced by the grey grit with whicn the houses 
are built. We lodged at the Abbaye de Marechause. This is 
u name given in Switzerland to the different places in which 
guilds assemble. fu the evening, Dolomieu visited the 
theatre. By accident, there was a play, in which the’ principal 
person is delivered from prison. Dolomieu was singled out by 
every eye, and saluted with a general clapping of hands. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BITER BIT. 


—— time ago, a Highlandman weut to Perth with 8 
quantity of whisky, aud offered it for sale to an innkeeper, 
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but not being able to agree about the pricé, the publican, ra- 
ther maliciously, directed poor Donald to the exciseman, say- 
ing, he would buy it at any price. Donald went accordingly, 
without suspicion, and knocking up the exciseman, told him 
he had brought him a drop of choice whisky. The excise- 
man, rather surprized, asked who sent him to him? which the 
other having told, he advised Donald to go back to the inn- 
keeper, and give him the whisky at any price, rather than run 
risks. Donald accordingly went, and concluded a bargain 
with the innkeeper on his own terms, which he had scarcely 
done, and got the money snug in his pocket, when the excise- 
man appeared, and seized the whisky, to the no small mortifi- 
ention of the innkeeper, who fell into the snare he had laid for 
poor Donald! 
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On the Influence and Effects of Paper Currency. 


HE purchase of British coins, and their consequent dimi- 

nution has been foand to be not more injurious to coimn- 
merce, than detrimental to the state. They have been disposed 
of without secrecy, and drained from us to an extent, that has 
almost changed the nature of oar money transactions, and 
left us in the possession of seareely any thing but paper. 
Hence | shall submit, with freedony, some loose and cursory 
remarks on the illimited extension of paper currency, aod 
the inseparable depreciation of all sorts of money. 

Whew the practice above alluded to, with repeated sabsidies, 
and other causes, had unitedly lessened the quantity of our hard 
eash, the bank of England was prudently restrained, or rather 
favoured by law, from paying their own bills in specie: thei 
ability tc have done so is out of the question. Credit, how- 
ever, felt the ominous shock, but happily recovered itself soon, 
and continued to flow in its former channels. From this 
period, that which before only gave facilities to commerce, 
was perverted from its original design, and rapidly grew into a 
system that has made PAPER alone the medium, the staple, and 
the life of both commerce and exchange. | In every county in 
the kingdom banks have muluplied. Not only towns, bet 
hamlets, can boast of their establishment: and such is thé 
credulity of the public, that whatever may be the state of the 
firm, the bold and interested attempt is geterally sure to 
succeed. The masterly execution alone of country bank bills 
is & strong recommendation in their favour; and if any local 
objections exist to their circulation, which is seldom the- case, 
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they are easily overcome by a trifling commission to trading 
agents. Through such means the unequalled credit of ou 
country has been brought into imminent danger ; and many are 
now suffering from the countenance they have given to such 
daring establishments. With us, commerce and credit are 
commensurate, and afford each other mutual support; they 
are the noble columns on which our rank, riches, and welfare 
rest. But what support, or benefit, can cither derive from 
private and unbounded speculations in paper ? 

Phe increase of country bank paper, proportionally /esseus 
the value of all other monies; and will continue to do so, 
while fostered by law, and favoured with public reception, 
fndeed, their forces are reciprocal ; for as the one declines, 
the other is muliiplied, and vice versa. The disappearance 
of all coin is hastened by its relative declension in value ; and 
its flimsy substitute must find an awful period from its rapid 
progression. It cannot proceed ad infinitum. While paper 
remains at par, the course of its circulation may proceed 
smoothly ; but should refleetion awaken suspicion, and con- 
fidence be but partially withdrawn, the shock must speedily 
depress its value, and occasion it to be hawked about ata 
discount. Such was eminently the case with the paper dollars 
of America, and the «ssignats of France. And such has 


lately been the case with some of our own country banks; 
the bills of which, tiom their suspension of payment, would 
scarcely keep afloat at any reic. I say nothing of those 
thathave been honoured with tie notice of the lord chan- 


vellor ; they have not been a few ; and the holders of ther 
notes have derived neither honour or profit from the distin¢- 
tion. 

‘Lhe wanis of a state may render paper money somewhat 
necessary ; but, uuless cautiously exhibited, the most urgent 
symptoms only will be allayed, whilst a dangerous turn is given 
to the complaint, and th fatal erisis ubhappily hastened. A 
system composed wholiy of paper is radically wrong ; It wants 
foundation and solidity ; and contains the seeds of decay and 
ruin within itself, t 


‘Lhere can be-no doubt but the tamp duties have been 






encreased, and merecaniile speculations greatly aided, by 
country bank paper; it has also facilitated the collection 
of the revenue, and the nevociation of loans; but with 
these, and all other advantages attending it, the evi/s thereof 
vastly exceed them in number, extent, and consequences. 


Whatever the bill trade may contribute to the stamp duties, it 
occasions an astonish rx drawb >on the value of the revenue, 
and thereby materially injures the couniry at large. ‘The 
value of paper money, as weil as other articles, will always be 
ju a yatio to the quantity in the market and public necessity 


combined. 
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combined. And, as the revenue is for the supply of the 
different departments of the state, allowing the wants thereof 
to be atall times the same, which we well know is not the 
case, the increase of paper money must occasion a correspon 
dent decrease in the value of the revenue; and, of course, a 
necessity for the progressive augmentation of the taxes.— 
Now, then, how insignificant must the amount of the stamp 
duties, arising from the bill trade, appear, when compared with 
ihe sums necessary to be additionally rose to provide for the 
growing wants of the state, and meet the evident depreciation 
juthe value of money? Within the last twenty years, our 
monied capital has been more than doubled ; but our real 
capital has disappeared, and left us an ideal one only, greatly 
inferior, in every way, #s to value and use; and, what is 
worse, CVery addition thereto, renders the increase of it 
still more necessary. One pound then was more than equal 
to two pounds at present; and the extension of this ideal 
money must operate as hitherto, and occasion a further 
increase in the prices of the necessaries of life, and other 
things. But they must stop somewhere. 

A false capital is er ated by making peper alone the re- 
presentative of cash. Can anation be justly said, to inc rease 
hat natural connexion 


e 1 
in wealil, as she increases in paper? Wt 
is there between them ? Or what intrinsic worth can belong to 
the latter, which is only in local estimation ? Gold and silver, 
from causes which are not needful to be adverted to here, are 
compliment: d with a supposed value, by all nations ; and are 
not only taken without scruple by them, but are also universally 
hecessury for purposes of commerce aud exchange. But 
what other mediums of trade have or can have equal 
currency? What is there that will pass with the same facility, 
as a valuable consideration, among all people and on all 
occasions? Paper may do for a time with us, as it has 
hitherto done ; but it will answer the purpases of money only 
among ourselves, and that not for an indefinite period. Our 
Paper capital is by tar too large, and were twenty millions of 
it taken out of circulation, the true wealth of the country 
would not be injured by it ;nor would three times that amount, 
oreven three times thrce, deeasion the national loss of even a 
Singie suilling, 


Itisthe right of sovereigns only to coin and fix the value 
of money; but the bill trade trenches on this prerogative, 
and depresses the relative worth of sterling currency. In 


former times, and on particular occasions, the exercise of 


this privilege was sometimes granted to a few corporate 
bodies, and chartered towns; but, now, any daring adventurer 
may rival majesty itself, in this respect, and coin money 
mount. ‘This is allowing individuals 

G ¢ not 
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not only to nibble at and profit by public credit, bat to rifle 
and run riot on its most valuable treasures, No limit is fixed 
to their experiments ; no deposit is required of them ; they 
way have a licence to sport where they please; and the 
public, being improvidently given up to them as fair game, 
too often become a prey to their bold and criminal pur 
suits. 

To coin base money is rendered a capital offence ; and to 
utter such, knowing it to be so, subjects the party to transpor. 
tation. But no punishment is provided for those persons who 
spoil paper by converting it into bills, and then fill the neigh- 
bourhood where they reside with their fictitious money. This 
is dove with impunity ; and, yet, what movey can be more 
base than worthless paper? Or, what crime greater than 

utting such money into circulation ? Those who take it, have 
ae a flimsy substitute for their real property— a mere promise, 
which may, or may not, be duly honoured, 

By the issue of five pound bills capital is increased ten 
thousand per cent. and to more than half that amount by the 
issue of smaller ones, A shilling stamp is sufficient for 
the former; and a hundred such bills, the original cost of 
which is but five pounds, will supply the means to create an 
immediate capital of ffty thousand pounds ; and so on, to any 
amount. This is cosing with a vengance: this is the art 
of Fortunatus revived: a single wish, or a magic touch, can 
produce the wealth of Croesus. How prolific, then, may a few 
shillings be made when thus managed? And proofs are not 
wanting where muck: apparent wealth has arisen soleiy from 
this source. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





LORD NELSON’s STATUE. 


HE statue erected in guildhall to this distinguished 
commander was exposed on Saturday, April 27, 1811, 
for the first time to public view. The following inscription 
appears on the tablet ; it is from the pen of Mr. Sheridan :— 


To 
HORATIO VISCOUNT AND BARON NELSON, 
vice-admiral of the white, and knight of the most honourable 
order of the bath: 
A man amongst the few, who appear 
At different periods, to have been created 
To promote the grandeur, and add to the security of nations: 
Jnciting by their high example their fellow-mortals 

Through 
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Through all succeeding times, to pursue the course 
That leads to the exaltation of our imperfect nature. 
PROVIDENCE, 
That implanted in Nelson’s breast an ardent passion for renown 
As bounteously endowed him with the transcendent talents 
Necessary to the great purposes 
He was destined to accomplish. 
At an early period of life , 
He entered into the naval service of his country ; 
And early were the instances which mark’d 
The fearless nature and enterprize of bis character : 
Uniting to the loftiest spirit, and the justest title to self-confi- 
dence, 
A strict and humble obedience to 
The sovereign rule of discipline and subordination. 
Rising by due gradation to command, 
He infused into the bosoms of those he led 
The valorous ardour and enthusiastic zeal 
For the service of his king and country 
Which animated his own ; 
And while he acquired the love of all, 
By the sweetness and moderation of his temper, 
He inspired a universal confidence 
In the never-failing resources of his capacious mind. 
it will be for history to relate 
The many great exploits, through which, 
Solicitous of peril,and regardless of wounds, 
He became the glory of his profession ! 
But it belongs to this brief record of his illustrious career 
To say, that he commanded and conquered 
At the Battles of the NILE and COPENHAGEN : 
Victories never before equalled. 
Yet afterwards surpassed by his own last achievement, 
The Battle of TRAFALGAR! 
Fought on the 2}st of October, in the year 1805. 
On that day, before the conclusion of the action, 
He tell mortaliy wounded ; 
But the sources of lite and sense failed not until it was known ta 
him 
That the destruction of the enemy being completed, 
The glory of his country and his owa had attained their 
summit 3 
Then laying his hand on his brave heart, 
With a look of exalted resignation to the will 
Of the Supreme Disposer of the Fate of Man and Nations, 
tHe expired. 
The lord mayor, aldermen, and common council, 
Of the city of London, 
Have 
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Have caused this monument to be erected ; 


Not in the presumptuous hope of sustaining the departed hero's 


memory ; 
But to manifest their estimation of the man, 
And theirs admiration of his deeds. 
This testimony of their gratitude, 
They trust will remain as long 
As their own renowned city shall exist. 
The period to 
NELSON’s FAME 
Can only be 


THE END OF TIME! 





On an Unsullred Conscience. 


“6 O be good is to be happy,” amidst the sore and heavy 

oppressing ills of existence, when reason itself, worn 
with repeated shocks of misery and trial, seems ready to resiga 
its awful umpire, to the imbecile dictates of the mind’s despair— 
let thespirit as yet undefiled, though broken in the contest, 
retire within itself, and ponder on the bliss surpassing all 
earthly guilty joys, it still possesses in the assurance of a clear 
unsullied conscience, a resource of never-failiug support and 
comfort. Oh, how enviable, how far transcendant in real 
happiness is such security of soul! though steeped in misery, 
houseless, forlorn, and shivering, naked in the wintry blast, ex- 
posed to all its gradations of horrors, above the sickly joys of 
impious voluptuousness, wallowing io luxurious gratifications, 
till the sated senses sicken with repletion, and the troubled 
monitor within the bosoms of the wicked, forbids the enjoy- 
ment even of those snsnaring sweets which are at once the 
recompence and scourge of their enslaved and vitiated appe- 
tites. Pause, ye doubtfal, in the first onset of your lite’s 
career,and ponder well on the choice you make ; it is at that 
solemn crisis your fates are decreed ; it is then when nature 
gives you up to yourselves, or rather to your worst enemies, 
your passions ; it is then your destinies receive their colours; 
and as you choose, aright, or evilly, stamps their lasting influence 
of misery oi happiness. 


A_N Englishman may justly pride himself on the benevolence 

of his countrymen. On ali occasions of charity the 

natives of the united kingdomare liberalin an unparalleled 
degree, 
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INTERESTING TRIAL. 


WARWICKSHIRE LENT ASSIZE. ° 
THE KING 0. HON. THOMAS BOWES. 


( tigoes was an indictment for a nuisance, occasioned by 
stopping up an ancient foot-way in the parish of Calde- 
cote. ‘There were 22 witnesses for the prosecution, most of 
them were very old ; and being called, proved the existence 
of the way in dispute ever since they could remember, down to 
the time of Mr. Bowes’s coming to reside at Caldecote, a few 
years ago. 

The defence that was attempted to be made was, that one 
or two interruptions had been made since theserection of the 
new bridge near Caldecote-hall ; and the learned and impartial 
judge was decided in his opinivn that no interruption of a pub- 
lic way, which had been proved to have been uninterrupted for 
a long series of years before, could avail to destroy the right. 

The cause was tried by a most respectable special jury, who 
considered the evidence for the prosecution to have made out 
a very strong case, and accordingly found the defendant Guilty. 
This cause created a great and general interest in the county. 
Mr. Jee, of Park-House, Hartsiill, was the prosecutor. The 
bill of indictment was found at the Midsummer quarter ses- 
sions, and removed by certiorari into the king’s bench, 


Anecdote of James V. 


K ING James V. of Scotland being on a progress into the. 
southern parts of his dominious, to queil insurrections aud 
redress grievances on the Marches, an ancient widow, who 
lived on the water of Annandale, complained to him, that in 
ate incursion of the English into that county, they had 


carried off her only son, and two cows, which were her sole sup- 


a 


port and comfort on earth; that she immediately made com- 
plaint to Sir John Charters of Amisfield, warden of the West 
Marches, informing him that the party were then ravaging at 
afew miles distance, and praying bim to send and retake her 
son aud two cows. Sh id that Sir Jobn not only retused her 
petition, bni also treated ber with the greatest rudeness and 
contempt. The king told her be would shortly be in Annan- 
dale, and directed ber there to prefer her complaint to him. 
In a short time King James set out on his progress, aad 
when he arrived at the head of Nithsdale, remembered the 
QO poor 
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poor woiman’s complaint ; he therefore left the greatest part of 
his guards and attendants behind him, advanced with great se. 
crecy to the village of Duncow, where disguising himself, and 
leaving all his attendants, except two or three favourite fol. 
lowers, proceeded towards the castle of Aumisfield, the seat of 
the warden. When he came to the small brook near the 
house, he left all his suite, and coming alone to Amisfield gate, 
requested the porter to tell Sir John Charters he came express 
to inform him of an inroad then making by the English. The 
porter was loth to disturb his master, saying, he was gone to 
dinner; but the king bribing him with a silver groat, he went 
and returned with an answer, that Sir John was going to din- 
ner, and would not be disturbed. The king bribed him again 
with two groats, desiring him at the same time to tell his Mase 
ter, that the getferal safety depended upon his immediately fir- 
ing the beacons, and alarming the country. Sir John, upon 
this second message, fell into a rage, threatening to punish the 
importunate messenger for his temerity. Upon this the king 
with gold bribed another servant to go to Sir John, and tell him 
that the good man of Ballangeighhead waited a considerable 
time at his gate for admittance, but in vain; at the same time 
throwing off the mean garment that covered his rich attire, 
sounded his bugle horn for his attendants to come up. 

Sir John, as soon as he had received the third message, came 
in a greut fright to the king, who harshly reprimanded him for 
his great abuse of the trust committed to his charge, and at 
the same time commanded him to pay to the widow her loss 
ten fold; adding, that if her son was not ransomed within ten 
days, he (Sir Jobn) should be hanged; and as a further token 
of his displeasure, he biiletted upon him his whole retinue, in 
all 2000 knights and barons, obliging him to find them in pro- 
vender during their stay in Annandale. This heavy expense 
brought the Amisfield family ander a load of encumbrance, 
that they never after could entirely throw off. It was also in 
this progress that King James hanged the famous Johnny Arm 
strong, of Gilnock Hall. 





On Exotics which endure the open Avr. 
By A. Hawxrys, Fsq. 


ESIDING in the very warmest part of England, (the 
& South Hams of Devonshire,) within view of an inlet of 
the sen, I aim led to state to you some facts, that, perhaps, mey 
not be wholly unworthy of not! 
In October, 1795, a Camillia Japonica was planted here, 
among other shrubs, in open greund; it has stood every winter 
6 since, 
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since, without the smallest shelter, thrives well, and has never 
had a branch or leaf injured by the weather; it is now about 
four feet high, the size of a gooseberry-bush, but has not 
flowered. Two plants of the buschsia coccinea were planted 
about four years ago, under a brick wall facing the south. At 
first the branches suffered by the frost, but they put forth new 
shoots in the spring, with much strength, aud have flowered 
wellevery summer. During the two last years I was absent, 
but I understand that only the extremities of the branches 
were injured, and they have always flowered in great perfection. 
Some plauts of the solanum pseudo capsicum, or imomum Pli- 
nii, are also under a brick wall, but not nailed against it, which 
have stood many years, and only a small part of the very ex- 
tremities of their branches lias been injured by frost. 

Myrtles of every kind (even the double blossomed and 
orange) do exceedingly well in the open ground, though the 
silver, from the richness of the soil, soon becomes plain. 

The buddleia globosa likewise stands the climate, and some 
of the plants are ten feet high, spread wide, and make a hand- 
some appearance. One of them is placed in a situation open 
to the north-east winds, where the sun cannot shine during the 
short days, yet it has stood there since 1794, and never had 
more than the extremities of the branches hurt. About two 
miles from my house is the small sea-port town of Salcombe, 
just between these two well known points, the Prawl and Bolt- 
head : perhaps of all spots in the British isles, Salcombe is the 
very first for climate and shelter. The celebrated Dr. Huxham 
used to call it the Montpellier of England. In 1774, a large 
American aloe, only twenty-eight years old, and which had al- 
ways stood in the open ground without covering, flowered 
there; it grew to the height of twenty-eight feet, the leaves 
Were six inches thick, and nine in k ngth, and the flowers on 
forty-two branches, innumerable. Several plants of the ver- 
bena tryphilla are growing at Salcambe, in the open ground, 
and are now six feet high. I have not tried any of them my- 
self, but I shall not fail in future to add this plant to those ten- 
der shrubs already growing around me. Oranges and lemous 
trained as peach-trees against walls, and only sheltered with 
mats of straw during the winter, have been seen in a few gar- 
dens of the south of Devonshire for these hundred years. The 
fruit is as large and as fine as any from Portugal. Some lemons 
from a garden near this place were, about 35 or 40 years ago, 
presented to the king, by the late Earl Poulett, from his sister 
Lady Bridget of Garston. Mr. Pollexfen Bastard, who had 
the greatest number of oranges and lemons of any one in this 
county, remarked, above > years since, that he found trees 
raised from seed, and inoculated in his own garden, which bore 
the cold better than oranges and lemons imported. 

Vol. 51, Su Answer, 
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Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to bis own Rebus, inserted October 22. 


HE hidden mystery I will now explain, 
The reptile NEWT has long unanswer’d lain. 








Answer, by $. Melbuish, of Honiton, to J, W.’s Rebus, inserted February 25, 


LEST INDUSTRY | thou giv’st the poor man wealth, 
And paint’st his cheeks with all the bloom of health, 
While pamper’d slaves to indulence and ease 
Soon sink to poverty, and wan disease. 


{> Similar answers have been received from J. Daw, of Landulph; 
A. Feen, of Menhenniot; J. Pitman, and T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; 
Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Colley, of St. German’s; J. W. Jones, 
of North Petherton; J. Kerby, of Helston; T. Sherwill, Plympton school; 
G. S. of Plymouth; J. Channon, jun. of Ottery; and J. Strike, of North 
Hill, near Launceston. 








Answer, by R. Glyde, of Urles, to T. Byrt’s Rebus, inserted March 4. 


OUR puzzling THEME was brought to view, 
When I the task did close pursue. 


*.* We have received the like answers from J. Daw, of Landulph; Ca- 


roline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. W. Jones, of North Petherton; J. Price, 
of Yeovil; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston; and ‘TI. Sherwill, at 
lympton school. 


$$ ma 


A CHARADE, by ¥. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet. 


E bards of fame, a gem first name, 
The same pray make appear ; 
Now take a clue my next to view, 
A motion you'll declare: 
Connect the parts, and you'll reveal 
An insect, gents. which I conceal. 





A REBUS, by F. Ball, of Hinton St. George. 


Town in Devon first display ; - 
A town in Dorset next survey ; 7¢ 
A town in Sussex make appear ; 
A town in Kent comes in the rear: 
Join the initials right and true, ss 
A precious stone you then will view. o 


—— —_ —EE — eee 


A REBUS, by 4, Keen, of Menhbenniot, 


River that in England flows 
lind out, ye sapient train ; 
My next in houses you’ll disclose, 
And which I beg you'll name. 


Now when these simple parts you’ve found, 
And join’d together right, 

What ladiés in. their dresses wear 
You'll have before your sight. 


9 POETRY: 
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TO THE SPIDER. 


[From Poems by the late Thomas Russell, Fellow of New College, in the 


University of Oxford. } 


NGENIOUS insect, but of ruthless mould, 
Whose savage craft, as nature taught, designs 
- A mazy webof death, the flimsy lines, 
That form thy circling labyrinth, enfold 


Each thoughtles fly that wanders near thy hold, 


Sad victim of thy guile; nor aught avail 
His silken wings, nor coat of glessy mail, 


Nor varying hues of azure, jet, or gold: 


Yet tho’ thus ill the fluttering captive fares, 


Whom heedless of the fraud thy toils trepan, 


Thy tyrant-fancy, that slays the stranger, spares 


The blocdy brothers of thy cruel clan; 


While MAN against his fellows spreads his snares, 


Then most delighted when his prey is MAN. 





WELLINGTON’s TRIUMPH! AND PORTUGAL RELIEVED. 


BY W. T. FITZEGERALD, ESQ. 


HE blow is struck! the awful conflict’s o’er, 
And shouts of triumph reach Britannia’s shore! 

The foiled chief of France, in wild dismay 
Resigns the honours of his former day, 
Aand, with his legions, is by Wellesley driven, 
As clouds of locusts by the winds of heaven! 
Unlike the warriors of a nobler age, 
His flight is mark’d with more than Vandal rage! 
By peasants murder’d, and by towns in flame! 
Their ashes records of Massena’s shame! 
The smoking ruins are descried from far, 
With all the horrors of his savage war: 
The mountain streams run red with native blood, 
And mangled bodies choak each river’s flood, 
While Lusitania’s ravag’d plains declare, 
The flying Gaul has left a desert there! 
Long shall the crimes of France in memory standy 
Recorded with the curse of every Jand; 
But Britain’s triumphs, like her honour pure, 
Shall to the utmost date of time endure! 


Loud, as the thunder, let the cannun’s sound 
Proclaim the tidings to the realms around ; 
Nations enslav’d by Gaul’s oppressive power, 
Shall shake their chains with joy, and bless the hour! 
‘The very wretches who, in silence, wait 


The despot’s nod—and tremble while they hate, 
Shall 
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Shall feel some pleasure warm the torpid breast, 
‘To sce their tyrant in his turn oppress’d; 

To mark his pallid cheek, his haggard eye, 

His stifled anguish, and his bitter sigh! 


In the bright temple of immortal fame, 
Glory inscribes her favourite Wellesley’s name! 
Amidst the high plum'd champions of the land, 
In future ages Wellington shall stand! 

There, tuo, triumphant Graham shall appear, 
Wielding aloft the mighty British spear ; 

And at their feet the shatter’d flags of France, 
Her captive eagles, and her broken lance! 

‘Thus shall Britannia’s monarch ever be 
Renown’d on every shore, and lord of every sea! 


April 19, 1811. 








TO ON THE RETURN OF SPRING. 





AN I lovely nature see, 
In all her pristine gaiety, 
Andev’ry hill and dale between, 
Cloth’d again in cheerful green ? 


Can I view the shady bow’rs, 
Deck’d again with varied flow’rs? 
Flow’rs enamelling the glade, 
‘That bud to die, and bloom to fade? 


Can the rose its pride resume, 

And breathe around its rich perfume? 
Extend its beauteous leaf anew, 
With velvet touch, and crimson hue ? 


Can the airy zephyrs bring 

New graces to.the youthful spring, 
Without recalling to my mind, 

A mind as fair, but far ae kind ? 


A maid as fair, for nature’s charms 
Are centred in her circling arms; 
Her cheeks the rose’s hue eclipse, 
And all its perfume ’s in her lips. 


But far less kind; for mark how free 

The spring extends her charity ; 
Dispensing sweetness o’er the ball, 
Bestows a smile alike on ail. 

Why then should’st thou refuse to bless, 
Since thou can’st please with so much less > 
I ask not half so much of thee; 

Bestow a smile alone on me, 


. D, S. 








THE WAY TO GET RID OF LOVE. 


XHYONICHUS ! what shall I do to get rid 
f my passion? I’ll do, as my neighbour Sim did; 
You know, tho’ he lov’d the proud girl to distraction, _ 
He enlisted, and fought away love in an action ; , 
And I.too, ao dastardly fellow, I wist, 
To fight it away, am resolv’d to enlist 
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